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WAS PLATO AN ASCETIC? 

' I TIIS question has been suggested by a striking passage in 
-*• Mr. R. W. Livingstone's recent book The Greek Genius 
and its Meaning to us. Plato is there selected as an exception 
to that 'note of humanism' which belonged to his race: "Though 
in a thousand ways Plato is a Greek of the Greeks, in all that is 
most distinctive in his thought he is so far a heretic that if 
Hellenism had been a persecuting religion it would have been 
bound to send him to the stake. . . . His words might have 
been inscribed in the cells of Christian hermits to justify and 
sustain them in the austere asceticism of their retirement from 
the world." This is a bold, and a very arresting, breach with 
the usual opinion ; yet I think most people will be surprised by 
the extent to which evidence can be adduced in its favor. It is 
plain, of course, that to place Plato definitely among the ascetics 
involves large discounting of some of his dialogues in the light 
of others which we take to be more faithful to his deepest thought. 
Nietzsche called him praeexistent-christlich, but readers of the 
Protagoras and the Republic will want much persuasion before 
they agree that the author was next of kin to the saints of the 
desert. I propose in this paper to look at some of the more 
significant passages on the subject, passages especially from the 
Gorgias and the Philebus, and to ask whether they can be 
harmonized. 

What are the chief points of interest in a philosopher's view of 
pleasure? They are four: Does he regard pleasure as the good? 
Does he regard it as a good? Does he admit differences of kind 
or only differences of degree? How does he apply his valuation 
of pleasure in. building up his moral system? 

I doubt whether Plato's answer to these questions can be 
stated with real consistency. We must of course allow some 
natural development between his earlier and his later writings, 
and we must carefully note the limits within which each 
view is explicitly affirmed. Nor must we forget the changing 
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circumstances both in his own temperament, and in external 
affairs, which affect every writer upon social science. But these 
are allowances which we always make when we are concerned, 
not with a precise legal document, but with a living and growing 
philosophy. 

One dialogue, the Protagoras, seems to be through and 
through hedonistic. In sections 351-358 we might fancy we 
were reading John Stuart Mill. The argument runs as fol- 
lows: pleasure is, by common consent, a sine qua non of the 
good life; why not admit that everything is valued, and must 
be valued, just in proportion to its pleasantness? We choose 
the painful only as a means to some greater pleasure, we reject 
the pleasurable only because the painful consequences which 
we foresee make immediate gratification not worth while. To 
deliberately choose that in which we see a surplus of pain is 
psychologically impossible; where we seem to do so we have 
committed an error of judgment. The phrase 'overcome by 
pleasure' is meaningless, for there is no antagonistic principle 
for pleasure to overcome ; we move always and everywhere along 
the resultant line of competing pleasurable allurements. And like 
the sick man we may refuse our medicine because it is unpleasant. 
Often indeed we prefer a smaller but immediate to a greater 
but more remote pleasure; yet this case too is covered by 
our criterion, for the immediacy adds to the pleasingness. 
el yap ris \eyoi otl " 'AXXA ToXii 8ia<p'epei, <S Soj/cpares, to Tapaxpvt* a 
■fjSi tov els tov xiarepov xpovov Kal 'f/dkos Kal Xwn/poD " Muv &XXco to>, 
tpalrjv av iyooye, rj r)8ovy Kal \viry ; ov yap <=<r(? ' orca &\\<p. dXX ' 
Sxrxep ayadds laravai avQponros, trvvdels ra r)8ea Kal avvdels to. \virrjpa, 
Kal rb'eyyhs Kal r 6 x 6 p /$ a> <r Tt\ a as ev r <£ f vy Q hire' x6repa 
xX«uo early.' 

Different estimates of the size of any object accompany differ- 
ences in the distance from which the object is viewed; just as 
we need mathematical units for mensuration, we require a 
hedonistic calculus to keep us right in valuing. 

This anticipates the familiar 'Proof of Utilitarianism' in 
Chapter IV of Mill's essay; but it is more consistent than the 
modern argument in that the difficulty of nearer and remoter 
pleasures is met with genuine loyalty to the cardinal principle. 
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The illustration from physical magnitudes is ingenious, and is 
probably the best way out for those who refuse to recognize 
the fact of passion. 

If we accept the Socrates of this dialogue as Plato's 'lay 
figure,' a mere mouthpiece for Plato's opinions, we must acknowl- 
edge flagrant conflict with the teaching of the later books. One 
need hardly cite passages from elsewhere, which undertake to show 
that man has other and higher aims than that of pleasing himself; 
one might refer to a multitude of dialogues passim. Perhaps 
the most decisive passage is in the Gorgias 499. Callicles there 
tries to set up a distinction between pleasures that are 'bene- 
ficial' and pleasures that are 'hurtful'; he hopes thus to escape 
the paradox of making every enjoyment as such good. Socrates 
rejoins that the distinction amounts to an abandonment of 
hedonism; a criterion other than pleasingness has been allowed; 
thus pleasure is not the supreme end. Nor is this any quibble 
with words; Plato points here with unerring instinct to the 
Achilles's heel of all hedonisms, ancient and modern. Such a 
contrast as 'beneficial' and 'hurtful' rests on the assumption 
that life is good, and that it is good for some other reason or 
reasons than its pleasurableness to him who lives; otherwise 
there would be no reply to those who indulge in vicious or 
destructive pleasures under the motto, 'A short life and a merry 
one.' But the argument in the Gorgias does not stand alone; 
we find strewn everywhere passages about the struggle which 
man has to sustain against his sensitive nature, about the need 
of mastering desire, about pleasure as at best an accompaniment 
of right conduct, not the element which constitutes or determines 
lightness. No doubt Mr. Livingstone is thinking of these when 
he speaks of an inscription for the hermit's cell. At all events, 
we find in Plato many a metaphor which makes us feel that his 
place is with St. Paul, many a figure which reminds us of the 
flesh lusting against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh. 
And, while Mill might have used such phrases too, he could not 
have used them in Plato's sense; the ancient author asserted 
just what the modern author repudiated, namely, a standard of 
goodness which could not be resolved into a combination or 
refinement of pleasurable feelings. 
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Thus at first sight the Protagoras and the Gorgias seem 
irreconcilable. But we can meet the difficulty with a very 
simple solution; I suspect that the hedonism of the former 
dialogue was never entertained by Plato at all, and that he 
is simply reporting an historical debate at which he had been 
a listener. Beyond doubt the Protagoras belongs to his early 
period; it should probably be placed between the 'Socratic' 
list (the Euthyphro, Laches, Cameades, etc.), and the trio in 
which constructive Platonism begins. Lutoslawski formed this 
opinion on linguistic grounds; of his stylometric evidence I 
do not pretend to be a competent judge, but it is satisfactory 
to know that his conclusion coincides with that which is 
suggested by doctrinal content. The old sharp opposition of 
knowledge against ignorance is being softened, but the full- 
fledged theory of the ' Divided Line ' in Republic VI. has not yet 
been reached. In short, we have before us the transition from 
Plato the pupil of Socrates to Plato the independent thinker. 
Now the antagonist in this dialogue is Protagoras, the bite noire 
both of Plato and of his chief. May not Socrates' argument be 
of the anatreptic sort, far from stating his real position? We 
know his dialectic maliciousness; it was plainly very hard to 
be sure when he was serious, and when he was playing for victory 
at a sophist's expense. The cult of pleasure is unlike what one 
would expect from the central figure of Xenophon's Memorabilia. 
May not this have been an ironical exhibition of the absurdities 
to which a man is led when he relies on that purely psychological 
method in ethics which Protagoras notoriously commended? 
If such a conversation had taken place, we may well believe that 
Plato would have gleefully committed it to a permanent record. 
But to decide upon the alleged asceticism of Plato we must ask 
whether in his more austere moods he has acknowledged pleasure 
to be a good at all. Was his sanction fairly invoked by the Neo- 
Platonists, six centuries afterwards, when they maintained that 
the flesh is by its very nature the seat of evil? Did he preach 
renunciation? 

To discuss this by way of verbal quotation need not detain us 
long. In that very dialogue which I have cited as a polemic 
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against hedonism he admits enough to separate him sharply 
from the ethic of Plotinus. In the argument with Polus and 
Callicles it is shown that pleasure is not the good, but if Plato 
had held that it is not good at all he would surely have made 
this clear. On the contrary, he aims to prove that among goods 
pleasure is entitled to only a subordinate place, and that it is 
even at times to be judged evil because inconsistent with some- 
thing better. The assumption is that pleasure qua pleasure is 
desirable, but that pleasure qua a hindrance to that which is 
more desirable must often be rejected. We have the very 
significant division of things into good, evil, and indifferent, 
with the allocation to the first class of wisdom, health, and 
wealth. We have the acknowledgemnt that to inflict pain as 
a punishment for injustice is, so far, to produce evil, like the 
surgeon's 'cutting or burning' of a limb; it may however be 
worth while for the amelioration of character which it produces. 
In short, the attitude is one of comparative estimate: nothing is 
taken as morally incommensurable with anything else, pleasure 
is considered in every case on its merits. And the same position 
is, at least verbally, assumed in many another dialogue. 

How far does Plato recognize a qualitative distinction such as 
Callicles hinted at? This problem is faced in the Philebus, 
and the answer may be paraphrased as follows: 

"Pleasures may be either mixed or unmixed. In the former we 
have an element of pain ; for example such states as the transition 
from suffering to its relief, or the violent excitements of which it 
is hard to say whether they are in the end enjoyable or the 
reverse. Such mixtures may occur either in the body or in 
the mind; when hunger or thirst is being satisfied the hedonic 
state is a blend of opposites; in sorrow or in revenge there 
is an element that is sweet and an element that is bitter. 
But we have also pleasures that are pure, those coming to 
sense from beauty of form or color, those coming to intellect 
from the acquisition of knowledge. As to the gods, if they 
have emotions at all — and to suggest this sounds indecent 
— we must assume that their pleasure is of the unmixed type; 
consequently this is the highest state. We must remember 
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however that we are not gods but men. The conclusion is 
that in drawing up our scale of values pleasure has a place; that 
place is far down in the list, lower than wisdom, lower than virtue, 
lower than scientific knowledge; we may say that its station is 
about fifth, and this station belongs only to such pleasures as are 
painless. This we assert though all the beasts in the world 
should maintain the contrary." 

What one feels about this discussion in the Philebus is that 
Plato admits the legitimacy of pleasure with a kind of Puritanic 
grudge; his enthusiasm displays itself when he is arguing the 
negative aspect; sometimes he turns aside, as in section 49 to 
show that if we were all that we should be pleasure would attend 
all that we do ; but he leaves us with the conviction that the only 
enjoyment low creatures like us can appreciate is a pleasure con- 
nected with elements that are evil. 'Because of the hardness 
of your hearts Moses gave you this commandment.' His ana- 
lytic power is seen at its best in the incomparable passage of 
the Gorgias where he attacks the conception of the desirable 
life as a ceaseless round of fulfilled passion. Would not every- 
one wish, if he could have it, for the tyrant's power of doing 
always exactly as he chooses? No, the wise man would wish 
nothing of the kind ; for limitless indulgence of appetite is like 
pouring water into a leaky vessel. The prior existence of pain 
is the sine qua non of joy in relieving it. Are we then to mul- 
tiply our pains, keeping in view the possibilities of relief? How 
far would Callicles be prepared to go in such a direction? 

When one asks how Plato has applied his view of pleasure to 
the construction of his moral system, a glib answer is often 
forthcoming. We are told that though enjoyment is not the 
good it is nevertheless, in his view, a necessary result of goodness. 
The body that functions well is pleased ; the soul that is ordered 
and harmonious will have the joy of order and harmony. But it 
is the spiritual state which is the aim, the pleasure is but one 
among the effects. No doubt there is much truth in this, but 
one cannot help recalling the suggestion of Philebus 33 that the 
neutral condition attributed to the gods is intrinsically the 
highest. Was there not a basis here for the Stoic ideal of the 
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passionless sage? Perhaps after all Jowett was right when he 
summed up the situation thus: "So wide of the mark are they 
who would attribute to Plato entire consistency of thought or 
words." Yet for one clear conception on the matter we may be 
thankful to him, and we may well feel ashamed that so many 
modern writers have not profited by it. Plato distinguished in 
the most lucid way between pleasure and happiness. How 
many volumes by Utilitarian moralists have ignored this obvious 
contrast! How incorrigible has the assumption been that the 
happy man is he who adds pleasure to pleasure, as the capitalist 
in the prophet's picture added house to house! It has required 
much criticism to remove this monstrous idea of hedonistic 
mensuration from modern textbooks. Yet the whole fallacy 
was long ago exposed in Plato's antithesis of the permanent 
disposition with the fitful impulse, and in the image of the 
tyrant who never does what he wills because he always does 
what he wishes. 

One might dwell on further confirmation of Plato's ascetic 
mood by pointing to the Orphic ideas with which his dialogues 
are strewn. It is manifest that a school of thought existed in 
Athens for which the joyous Olympian worship was anathema, 
a school which placed the centre of gravity in a future world, 
and turned its back, like some Christian fanatics of the past, 
upon all the concerns of the bright and breathing present. 
It is also plain that Plato, despite his denunciations of Orphism, 
had much sympathy with a few of its fundamental tenets. The 
Phaedo is full of them, and it would be rash to conjecture how 
far that other world, compared with which the body is our prison- 
house, was conceived in a genuinely Christian spirit as the 
explanation of the life that now is, and how far it was used to 
discountenance or disparage all that human nature values here. 
In the light of what we have seen, Plato may fairly be supposed 
to have leant to the 'other-worldly' side. 

But the most persuasive reason for finding in him a deep vein 
of asceticism has yet to be noticed. It is disclosed by consid- 
eration of his attitude to the culture of his time. He must 
have been in the prime of early manhood when Socrates was 
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put to death. Hence he belonged to the generation just after 
the great Attic age; growing up during the Peloponnesian 
war he must have heard much about the brilliant Periclean 
circle that had passed away; he must have looked constantly 
at the monuments of the art of Pheidias in the streets of Athens; 
he must have witnessed in the Dionysiac theatre many a drama 
of Sophocles and Euripides. How far do his very voluminous 
writings reveal any appreciation for or any delight in that 
unique period in the aesthetic culture of the world? 

One is astonished to notice how completely he ignores the 
whole subject. If we turn to any modern history of Aesthetics 
the paucity of references to Plato is very striking; we cannot but 
contrast the elaborate theory of Fine Art in Aristotle. Who 
had ever such a field as Plato had for such speculation? And, 
with all his protests against the 'imitative' arts, who had ever a 
finer artistic gift himself? It was a marvellous coincidence of 
material and critic, yet how little use was made of the oppor- 
tunity! Aristotle, with all his analytic power, perhaps even 
because of that power, had no such equipment for the task. We 
have, of course many a penetrating suggestion, thrown out in 
the course of illustrating some ethical theme; we have enough to 
make us conscious of what we might have had. How greatly 
we should value a systematic dialogue $eidlas, 1) irepi t&v &ya\fia- 
TOiroubv, or 2o<poK\r}s, ij irepl r&v TpayqSoiroi&v. We have nothing 
of the kind, for the Ion which begins by promising so much, 
and ends, with significant brevity by giving us so little, is mainly 
notable for what it omits. The defect is the more surprising 
when we remember one great moral interest which attached to 
the subject of art culture at the time. It is a subtle question 
of casuistry how far the mass of men may fairly be burdened 
with the provision of higher education for the few. Thucydides 
saw very clearly that this was the ethical issue in the justification 
of the ^ye/xovla of Athens; and in the famous Periclean speech 
we have the manifesto of the imperial party on the subject. 
With what brilliancy of argument and counter-argument that 
problem of international morality might have been lit up by 
Plato! And how amazing it is that he has passed it by! He 
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could not indeed be expected to deal with everything, and in 
the period of his activity the problem had ceased to be a burning 
one; still it must surely have interested him, and if he could find 
time for the philological speculations of the Cratylus we cannot 
but wish that he had used it upon this more rewarding theme. 
One cannot resist the conclusion that Plato said so little of art 
because on moral grounds he deliberately turned his back upon 
it, and such allusions as he has made to the subject go far to 
confirm the conjecture. 

How striking those allusions are! The Athenian mode of life, 
defended against the Lacedaemonian in that speech of Pericles 
to which I have referred, was plainly thought to rest upon a 
great tradition, stretching back to the days of Miltiades, Themis* 
tocles, Cimon. Repeatedly in the dialogues some nai've contro- 
versialist supports his case by quoting these famous men. How 
does Plato treat them? In the Gorgias, for example, Callicles 
tries to shelter the art of the rhetorician by such an appeal to 
authority. Socrates had been insisting that rhetoric was no 
better than cookery; the one tickles the palate, the other tickles 
the moods of the Ecclesia. And he applies the comparison 
without scruple to the men of the past whose names had become 
household words. The question he says is : Did they or did they 
not improve the Athenian people in character? Nothing else 
matters. They were good men indeed, if by good you mean 
only t6 t&s kmOvfiias 6.Troin(nr\&vai, Keel r&s ottirov noti t&s tws S-Wuv. 

He will admit that in thus ministering to the whims of the 
ignorant they were more skilful performers than those who suc- 
ceeded them. Let them pass as mere ' serving-men ' of the State ; 
but in the function which should have been theirs, that of 
moral guides and reformers, there is nothing to choose between 
them and the rest. What matters it if they were better at 
providing ships and walls and docks and the sort of thing that 
the Demos clamoured for? Even in their own debased art of 
managing the wild beast of the Agora they were failures, just 
as he is a failure who undertakes to deal with a savage biting 
horse and gets bitten for his pains. How many of these chario- 
teers of the State were flung in the end out of the chariot! 
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How many of them were put to death or imprisoned, or banished! 
Their tricks of sycophany could not keep pace with the cease- 
less changes of popular passion. And if they were sorry crafts- 
men even at their ignoble trade what shall we say when we come 
to judge them by a higher standard? Was not Pericles the great 
corrupter of the Athenians, the man who instituted pay for 
dicasts and ecclesiasts, making them cowardly and idle, lovers of 
talk and lovers of money? 

Wherever the heroes of the public imagination are alluded to 
this is the strain in which Plato speaks. We can hardly realize 
today how deeply such sentiments must have offended his con- 
temporaries, especially when he obtruded, as he often did, his 
admiration for the mode of life at Sparta. It was nothing short 
of a denial of the first tenet of an Athenian's faith. 

Still more startling are his references to the drama. It is 
true that he admitted a moral value in art and poetry, but it 
seems as if he denied that the kind of art or poetry by which 
the State might be improved had ever been seen at Athens. 
To Aristotle, Sophocles appeared the very embodiment of ideal 
tragic power; his plays were the type of that 'purification' of 
the feelings at which tragedy should aim. To Plato the drama 
is just a form of rhetoric — the most scathing censure he could 
pass upon it. It is all so much flattery, the one object is to give 
pleasure to the spectators. To the idea of Art for Art's sake he 
is uncompromisingly hostile; such a thing must not be allowed 
even in the ideal state, much less in that second-best policy 
which alone is practicable for human nature as we know it. 
Over everything there must be a moral censorship; in the Laws 
the poets are to be directed what doctrines they are to teach, 
and they are to be ruthlessly punished if they diverge; a body, 
as Mr. Livingstone remarks " ominously called the Nocturnal 
Council "is to see to it that the regulations are kept. Perhaps 
strangest of all, Plato sees in the hideous stiff figures of Egyptian 
'art' something superior to the creations of Pheidias, because 
they are determined in form not by individual fancy but by 
cast-iron rules. In short, he has that complete distrust of human 
nature which was the antithesis of the Athenian spirit, and in 
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deference to which he turns, suitably enough, to the city of Draco 
and Lycurgus. 

Thus the quotation from Mr. Livingstone's book which I took 
as the text of this paper seems to embody a sound view of Plato. 
He was what Nietzsche has called a 'moral idiosyncratist ' ; the 
moral values for him transcended all others, and transcended 
them to such a degree as to make all others seem negligible. 
Verbally you can prove that he included pleasure among human 
goods; but his predominant mood was so Puritanic that we may 
almost call him a Philistine; if such a name seems absurd for 
the author of the Symposium and the Phaedrus we may reply 
that he was congenitally artistic, and that he struggled in vain 
to overcome what nature had made him. Fortunately for the 
world he remained an artist malgrh lui. And to me at least it 
seems that such an 'exception to the note of humanism' was a 
blessing to the Greek world of his time; Athens sorely needed 
an offset to aestheticism on the one hand and to the Realpolitik 
of Thucydidean men on the other. But why did Matthew 
Arnold do such scant justice to the author of the Laws when he 
pointed his famous contrast between Hellenism and Hebraism? 

Herbert L. Stewart. 
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